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WRITING FOR CHILDREN. 


The writing of books for children is a 
trade in itself. Many persons appear to 
think that juvenile literature is not to be 
taken seriously ; that it is a by-product of 
“real literature,” and that the author who 
gives a life to this undertaking must be do- 
ing so because of failure to succeed in a 
more elaborate fashion. I have often had 
anxious friends ask of me: “ Yes, but when 
do you mean to write a novel? Don’t you 
think now it is time you began something 
serious ?” They cannot seem to realize 
that it is as lofty an ambition to produce 
real literature for little folks as for big 
and that those of us who cherish, 
however vainly, the hope of leaving behind 
us something which may become a chil- 


- 


ones, 


dren’s classic have no apology to offer for 
our endeavors. Who would not rather have 
written “ Water Babies” than all the rest 
of Charles Kingsley’s works ? It is doubt- 
ful if Stevenson lives longer in any of his 
books than in the “Child’s Garden of 
Verses” and “ Treasure Island,” and Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Books” and “Just So 
Stories’”’ are already among the classics. 
And can one doubt that the name of Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, author of 
mathematical tomes, will be forgotten long 
before the pseudonym of ‘ Lewis Carroll” 
ceases to be a nursery talisman ? 

The writing of children’s 
honorable ambition. It is more. It is, or 
should be, a sacred trust. Grown persons 
can choose what they will read, but children 
must take what is given to them. It is, 
then, doubly important that their books 
shall be not only interesting enough to hold 
their attention, but so carefully and con- 
scientiously written that the child may take 
no harm therefrom in matter or manner, 
but only good. There is too much slovenly, 
writing in adult literature, and I 
believe that it is responsible for much of 
the careless, slovenly speech of our people. 
The authors who do such careless work 
should be ashamed of  themseives. But 
such writing in children’s books is a crime. 
Children should hear and read only the best 
of English. If they do hear,—alas! too 
often !—a_ stereotyped, slangy speech, of 
limited vocabulary and hackneyed idioms, 


books is an 


careless 


all the more should they in books, at least, 
meet only the choicest phrasing, the most 
punctilious use of words, a variety as gen- 
erous as is compatible with clear under- 
standing and reasonable use of the diction- 
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ary. Personally, I am not afraid of em- 
ploying a long or unusual word occasion- 
ally. The dictionary habit is a good one to 
encourage. How else shall the children en- 
large their vocabularies and realize the re- 
sources of our wonderful language, all too 
little employed in general use ? Simplicity 
of structure, crystalline-clear style is neces- 
sary for children’s books. But the usual 
rule of good literature — choice of the exact 
word for the idea, even if it be a word un- 
usual or a bit surprising —applies also to 
writing for children. And simplicity does 
not preclude real style, too; beauty and 
grace of diction, individuality distinguish- 
ing one author’s manner of telling a tale 
from all others. Only by considering this 
can one hope to produce a classic. Only 
so, when to-day’s slang has become unintel- 
_ligible, when to-day’s fashion of speech has 
gone by, will the children of another gen- 
eration read and enjoy your tales. 

There are too many persons writing for 
children nowadays; too many who have 
chosen this métier as being easy and profit- 
able, if not distinguished. Easy it is, if you 
do not take the pains which should be de- 
Profitable it might be, if 
the market were not overstocked with poor 
stuff, as at present. But, as I said at first, 
this writing for children is a special calling. 
The really successful, the permanently suc- 
cessful author of children’s books is born, 
not made by failure in other lines of author- 
ship. Generally speaking, if you have not 
brains to write a novel, neither have you 
brains to write a good juvenile. It is the 
quality, not the quantity, of mind which 
differs for the two objects. An entirely dif- 
ferent point of view is required in writing 
for little folks. It is something which can- 
not be learned or acquired, and depends 
upon a way of looking at things which one 
must have preserved through the disap- 
pointing process of growing up. It is not 
merely that one must be able to express 
things as children like to hear them, but 
one must be able actually to feel things as 
children do. One must have retained to a 
certain degree the perspective of his child- 
hood. Usually this faculty absorbs the lit- 


voted to any art. 





erary vision. If one can write for children, 
one seldom writes successfully also for 
grown-ups. The successful novelist usually 
has put away childish things long ago. 
“Shades of the prison house” have closed 
him in. In the classic cases which I have 
named above, and in others which come 
readily to mind, the great writers have ca- 
tered both to grown persons and to children. 
But these men pre-eminently retained, as 
their biographies show, certain childlike 
qualities, a certain boyish point of view which 
differentiated them from other geniuses, and 
which in the end will make their child-litera- 
ture the most significant item of their life 
work. 

And shall the children read ? 
What give them ? Of 
course that question is largely settled by 
the prejudices of editors and publishers and 
parents. The children, poor dears, seldom 
for themselves. They must take 
what they can get. The authors who know 
best what children like and need have to 
get their wares to their little friends as 
they can,—over the heads, around the 
bulky persons, and under the noses of 
editors and other handlers of the com- 
The teachers are their best allies. 
But editors and publishers seem strangely 
short-sighted, and parents are influenced 
chiefly by valueless bulletins and reviews, 
and the counsels of clever salespeople. In 
general, editors and publishers have decided 
that children like stories of to-day ; stories 
of school, of home, sport, adventure within 
the realms of probability. They like things 
“true.” Children, they say, have changed. 
They do not care for fairy tales, for whim- 
sies, for romance, in short, for any books 
requiring imagination. This may be partly 
true; but I believe that it is a symptom, 
not an incurable disease. I believe it ought 
not to be corrected, but cured. It would be 
dreadful if American children were 
growing up without imagination, and we 
doing nothing to help the calamity. I think 
that children do not read imaginative books 
because they have not been encouraged to 
do so; perhaps, also, because the old books 
of that sort have been wnattractively pre- 


now, what 


shall we authors 


choose 


modity. 


too 
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sented, and the new ones are inferior. I 
find that any child likes a fairy tale which is 
rightly told. Even big boys take to ro- 
mances which have life and vigor. Chil- 
dren especially need real imaginative litera- 
ture, and ever will. There is always de- 
mand for a certain amount in magazines, 
and it is found sparingly in book stalls. 
Editors and publishers occasionally weaken, 
perhaps because they remember their own 
childish predilections. For imagination is 
very real, after all, and the things it creates 
are the realest of impressions. 

There have been too many wishy-washy 
fairy tales built up out of the old material ; 
too many pale imitations of “Alice” and 
her compeers; too many poor transcrip- 
tions of good legends ; too many weak and 
commonplace romances in which there is 
nothing original but the usage of words. 
No wonder the children have grown sick of 
the unreal stuff and turn to photographic 
reproductions of ordinary lives and phono- 
graphic conversations. They choose “true” 
things ; graphic tales of football and board- 
ing school, aeroplane and the Wild West. 
Many of these are wholesome indeed, and 
diverting ; are usually told with sprightli- 
ness and vim, albeit with little or no style 
or the least quality which makes for per- 


manence. By all means, let these tales be 
told; they are needed. Let us tell them 
ourselves, if that be our way, and if we are 
working for present need rather than for a 
permanent place on library shelves among 
the “best fiction for juveniles.” But let us 
tell our tales as excellently as may be, with 
as great care in the workmanship as if we 
were writing for older folks who know the 
difference and would praise us for it. And 
let us also remember the race’s need and 
cultivate imagination,—never so great a 
need as now. Let us contribute something 
to fill that want. Let us try to create a de- 
mand by producing tales so well written, so 
irresistible that the editors will relent and 
the publishers be tempted to experiment 
conspicuously, and the parents be inspired 
to buy. Let our imaginative tales be always 
first-class ; interesting, original, suggestive, 
and artistic. 

Above all, let us never write unless we 
have something to say, something that we 
feel the children need. They have so much 
already that is good. Then we shall avoid 
the reproach of cumbering the market with 
another useless volume, to the disrepute of 
our craft, and to the disadvantage of serious 
fellow-craftsmen. 

Boston, 


Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Mass. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THE SHORT STORY.* 


“Life is monstrous, infinite, illogical, 
abrupt, and poignant; a work of art, in 
comparison, is neat, finite, self-contained, 
rational, flowing, and emasculate.” Thus 
Stevenson, in his essay, “A Humble Re- 
monstrance,” holds up for us that fearful- 
ness in which we live and the handglass in 
which we would mirror it. Such a contrast 
has inevitably risen in men’s minds as they 
gaze about them and analyze their existence. 
Especially during the nineteenth century, 
marked as it was by progress and differen- 
tiation, have they been forced to half-close 


their eyes, to limit their vision, that they 
might not be overwhelmed in what Steven- 
son calls “the welter of impressions, all 
forcible, but all discreet.” 

During the past century the wave of 
realism reached its height, the wave of that 
realism which sought to cope with the com- 
plexity of life and to reproduce it minutely 
in art. At the opening of the century all art 
was engulfed in it. The historical, realistic 
novel was in control, and rose to its ex- 


*A commencement part delivered at Bowdoin Col- 
lege June 24, 1911. 
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in Thackeray. The field of 
painting was dominated by exacting rules on 
until into the century. 
sagging under the 
methods. 


treme form 


petty matters well 
The 
weight of. conventional 
Yet this wave, this all-sweeping wave of en- 


deavor to deal analytically with Professor 


drama was same 


realistic 


James’s “big, blooming, buzzing confusion” 
finally broke, and beneath it rose the wave 
of suggestion which, as it leapt on our 
shore, has sought every nook and cranny of 
our artistic life. 

We behold Maurice Maeterlinck, who, 
with his first strange plays, “ The Blind” 
and “ The Intruder,” fills us with awe, since 
by his great power of suggestion he holds 
us fascinated ; and we feel in his recent play, 
“The Blue Bird,” the primal charm. In 
sculpture, we note the first expressions of 
that tendency which we may call sentiment 
that is not content with simply exact simili- 
tude in the presentation of the human form, 
but seeks by significant lines to make us feel 
that the original really lived, and in his life 
had an individuality. Moreover, as an ex- 
treme, we see Rodin and his followers draw- 
ing from the rough block those mystical 
figures which convey a feeling with but an 
indistinct We domain 
of painting that school which calls itself im- 
pressionistic. And in the songs of poets we 
find, as Professor Gummere points out, that 


idea. witness in the 


more and more has modern poetry sought 
its strength in suggestion. The wave has 
indeed thrown its force into every crevice 
and upon every sweep of sandy shore. 
Small wonder, then, that on the jutties of 
fiction we see changes correspondent and 
rivaling in interest. In this flux and turbu- 
lence all fiction has been affected, but most 
strikingly it has given the rise to promi- 
nence and perfection of the short story. 
Under the régime of minute exposition, the 
art of short-story writing found, as it were, 
few adherents and no spokesmen ; few at- 
tempted it, and no one attempting it ex- 
celled. Realism demanded a rangy, sprawl- 
ing fiction form in which to vitalize its 
thoughts, and none could satisfy it as the 
novel, a group of incidents strung on the 


wire of love. The novel alone could be 


elongated and broadened to fit the author’s 
needs, alone could fulfil the irritating re- 
quirements of the realistic methods. , But 
with the tedium at pottering with details 
and the reactionary blurring of the outlines 
by half-closing the eyes came the evolution 
of a form which, while neat and compact, 
should preserve all the possibilities of the 
novel and obviate the attention to the insig- 
nificant, infinite particles of actual reality. 
Such a form inevitably became the short 
story. Plot and character, as in the novel, 
constitute the bone and sinews of this liter- 
ary manikin ; physical setting, its physiog- 
nomy ; but the paint and powder of realism 
are superseded by the tone or color of sug- 
gestion-ism. The short story must be shorn 
of unessentials, and so neat ; it must be uni- 
fied in impression, and so compact. Such 
tone or color, such unity of impression, or, 
as Poe called it, “ effect of totality,” which 
alone can serve to give the touch of reality, 
is attainable only by suggestion; and thus 
this new influence creates the distinction of 
the short indeed, its source of 
strength. 

The short-story writer takes his principals 
in a given situation and by his subtle power 
their lives and their 
situation in the world. He has forsaken the 
endeavor to portray the surrounding life 
so, throwing all attempt to the 


story, 


reveals the tenor of 


minutely ; 
winds, he relies on the force of suggestion 
to immesh his characters instantly. Thus 
in Kipling’s “ By Benefit of Clergy,” at the 


first sentence,” “But if it be a girl?” we 
are tangled in the situation. In _ Poe’s 
“ Ligeia’? the same occurs. Bret Harte 


does not stop to describe his Western life, 
nor Kipling his Indian clime. Poe, it is 
true, at times uses extreme details, but his 
end is not description, but mystification. 
Poe, Kipling, Howells, Garland, Stevenson, 
all put under them their power of descrip- 
tion in sacrificing the incremental to sugges- 
tion, but gain the -prize of true excellence 
in story-writing. 

Previous to any insight into the real .na- 
ture of the short story, the narrators at the 
campfire or in the marketplace were desir- 
ous only of getting their tales told effec- 
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tively, and depended on surprise and origi- effects may be most varied. Kipling’s 
nality to hold their hearers. Thus also did “Brushwood Boy,” Stevenson’s “ Mark- 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, with the other heim,” Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring 
writers of the tale and the novella, gain their Camp,”—how they differ, one from the 
prominence. Chaucer in his cycle of stories other! Aldrich’s ‘“ Marjorie Daw” and 


sought to give each a distinguishing touch 
by speaking it from the mouth of a person 
whom he _ had previously characterized. 
Thus the “ Knight’s Tale” gains a slight 
tone from the very name, in contrast to the 
“ Poor Parson’s of the Reeve’s.” From the 
previous description we expect a certain 
sort of tale told in a certain sort of a way. 
But now the writer attains the same and an 
infinitely stronger effect by the use of highly 
suggestive words, phrases, and sentences, by 
coherence of suggestive elements. 

By it the tone or mood, reflecting reality, 
is produced. The author seeks to make 
every sentence, even every word, tell in the 
ultimate effect. With the first paragraph of 
the story he strikes the key he intends to 
carry throughout, and, when once sounded, 
upholds it by soft, reticulated suggestion. 
Discordant notes and jarring chords are all 
suppressed, and the same pitch must end as 
began the story. But within these limits the 


Poe’s “ Berenice,” — as far apart as blonde 
and brunette! From the selfsame pen flow 
“The Great Stone Face” and “ Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” Our library becomes, as_ it 
were, a concert hall, and we listen to strains 
as diverse as Traumerei, berceuse, and fu- 
neral dirge. 

Evolution is life, and even in the fiction 
art we perceive its workings. Realism fails 
us under the pressure of the modern world, 
and, refusing longer to “compete with life,” 
as Henry James so aptly puts it, we throw 
off its weight. From the hand of the nine- 
teenth century we catch the seed of sugges- 
tionism, and from it springs that most ex- 
quisite of fiction-forms, the short story. In 
it the tone or color procurable only by sug- 
gestion is the all-important element, since by 
it reality is reflected and in it the short story 
possesses its charm, which Stevenson calls 
“the one excuse and breath of art.” 

Me. Arthur H. Cole. 


Brunswick, 





A SERMON TO POETS. 


You poets of to-day and to-morrow. 
Listen to me, too. You have heard others. 
You have heard yourselves. You have 


talked it all over among you. Now hear 
what I have to say. I have no standing 
among you. I am not an artist. I have no 
skill in writing meaningless pretty phrases. 
Yet I want you to listen to me. I want you 
to lay down your pens and set your minds 
on what I am going to say. It will do you 
no harm. It may do you good. It may do 
you the most needed good. For there is 
something the matter with you. What is 
the matter? Do you know? I don’t be- 
You are writ- 


lieve you know, but I know. 








ing the best worst stuff of all time. You 
are doing the nicest useless things. You 
are the gracefulest of performers. You are 


the perfectest technicians. You leave every 
one behind —all the generations — the Shel- 
leys, and the Miltons, and the Hugos. You 
leave them all behind. When it comes to 
the show of the thing, nobody can touch 
you. You shame the masters. They all 
thought they could write —the old fellows ; 
but you have shown that they were a cheap 
lot. Any one of you can beat them out. 
They have passed their forms on to you. 
You have elaborated them. You are the 
logical result, the legitimate conclusion. If 
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art is for art’s sake, then form is for form’s 
sake. And if it doesn’t matter what you 
say and does matter how you say it, then 
you hold the fort and your flag is to be 
honored. 

You are singing away not at the top of 
your voices. 
the top of your voices. You are meander- 
ing about in the sickly atmospheres of re- 
pressed cultures. Talk low. Be pensive. 
Wear a cloak of literary piety. Sable 
yourself. Mask your eyes and powder your 
cheeks. It all goes with being a poet. Let 
the makeup be more significant than the 
madeup. -Do nothing that is likely to sug- 
gest that you belong to the crowd. Resent 
the mob. Elevate yourself beyond the cares 
of life. Dance on the points of needles. 
Show how agile you are. Did you suppose 
it was a poet’s function to inspire and fore- 
see? Oh, no. It is the poet’s business to 
drag back, to whip all the stir and struggle 
out of art, to live and work on a level, to 
discourage original faculty. 

In all the ages poetry was never fairer. 
In all the ages poetry was never emptier. 
Imagine a man going to battle with a maga- 
zine poem on his lips. Every now and then 
some one says: “The age of poetry is 
dead.” Then all the poets take out their 
handkerchiefs and cry. They point to their 
They figure up their slim editions. 
People won’t read poetry any more. The 
people have turned poetry down. Every 
book of poems is a graveyard in which lie 
the perfumed dead. You poets, listen. 
Maybe it is not true that the people are 
dead, that the people no longer like poetry. 
Maybe it is true that you are dead, that you 
are not writing the poetry the people want. 
Maybe the people love poetry more than 
ever. Maybe that is the reason they don’t 
love your poetry. Maybe the people are 
more ready to be moved than ever. But 
maybe you don’t know how to move them. 

You say this is the age of the machine. 
I say this is the age of poetry. I do see 
that you are rejected, but I do not see that 
poetry is rejected. The people have asked 
for substance. You have brought them 
form. They have asked for that which will 


rhymes. 


It would be vulgar to sing at 


help them to live. You have brought them 
something that will only help them to die. 
They do not forbid you. You forbid them. 
You say: Art for art’s sake. You say: 
Poetry for poetry’s sake. You say: A 
beautiful word for a beautiful word's sake. 
But the people shake their heads. The 
people say: No; if it’s not all for our 
sake, then it’s for nothing. You have 
wandered off. They call you back. You 
have taken your book under your arm and 
forgotten the people. Your decoy sentences 
have not fooled the people. They have only 
fooled you. You wonder why the people 
don’t care for what you say. I'll tell you 
why. Because the people are more inter- 
ested in how you live than in what you say. 
You don’t talk out of your lives. You talk 
out of books. You are not creators. You 
are beggars and borrowers and _ stealers. 
You don’t build from foundations. You 
only hang flowers on the walls. You are 
That is the reason the people 
You first 


decorators. 
have turned away from you. 
turned away from the people. 

You poets of to-day, listen to me now. I 
am not against you, but I want to explain 
you. You say the age of poetry is past. 
So it is. The age of your rhymes, the age 
of your false trills, and runs, and quavers. 
That age is past, and well past. The people 
are starving. What do you bring to feed 
them ? They cry out in their pain. How 
do you propose to help them? You file up 
like a procession of priests, each one of you 
offering a book; but your books are hum- 
bug books. They are not books of life. 
They are books of words. They are books 
of idiotic rhymes and lying adjectives. 
They are books of verbal acrobats, books of 
words with records, words that run a mile 
a minute, words that vault over a bar too 
many feet high. You are all repeating each 
other, and you are all repeating thousands 
who died before you lived. You have taken 
your forms from them, and as for sub- 
stance — you have let that go. For what 
has substance to do with poetry ? You are 
insulted when a poem shows some signs of 
sense. You call the poet to order. You 
remind him that a poem is made not as a 
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vessel, but as a surface. 
ter and glisten. Your poems are most of 
them sick things. They are subjects for a 
hospital, and those which are not sick are 


It is only to glit- 


dead. They never had a breath of life in 
them. They hang around like last year’s 
leaves. 


Probably there are more frauds calling 
themselves artists than calling themselves 
anything else. The money maker and the 
poem maker are instinctively brothers. At 
the footlights they wink at each other. Be- 
hind the scenes they shake hands. They 
both fool the public, live by exploitation, 


create fake values, water their stocks. 
There’s more water in most poems than in 
most corporations. And the injustices 


which some people are willing to commit 
for money the poets are willing to commit 
for ambition. They take fame any way they 
can get it, just as their confréres in trade 
take money any way they can get it. And 
this sort of commerce and this sort of art 
acknowledge ‘no communal: obligation. 
They are superiors, and superiors are al- 
ways entitled to rob and browbeat the 
failures. You may think it should be just 
the other way about. That we are espe- 
cially bound to be scrupulous with those 
who can’t defend themselves. But no. 
That is all right for savage tribes. All 
right for wolves and hyenas. But it’s all 
wrong for men. Men must give and take 
without qualification —- especially take. So 
the financier takes dollars, and the poet 
takes praise, while the people take nothing, 
while the people only give. The poets meet 
together and tell each other what a poor lot 
the people are. How much the people need 
to be educated. How little the people know 
of essentials in the spiritual realm, how 
great a gap there is between the culturally 
saved and the culfurally damned. How 
glorious it would be to have a world of 
poets rather than a world of people. They 


pass around cigarettes and repeat each 
other. The yeses are in the majority. Now 


and then a discordant note is struck. Some 
fool breaks in with a question, some ass 
who has not yet cut himself entirely loose 
from the people. But they browbeat him 


into silence. He either shuts up or resigns, 
or is kicked out. Poetry is no place for a 
man. It is only a place for a poet. The 
minute a man shows his head in poetry they 


soak it. Poetry is not for the natural ‘and 
the rudimentary. It is for the makebelieve 
and the sophisticated. When you write 


poetry you must not show how simple you 
can be. You must show how ornamental 
you can be. You must not show how near 
you are to life. You must show how far 
away you are from life. And in the con- 
tests between the words of life and the 
words of the dictionary, be sure you choose 
the words of the dictionary. Art is even 
more brutal than trade. Trade is quite free 
to confess that it proposes to do you. 
But art always puts on airs, always ambles 
around as a friend of man. So that, while 
trade, though doing you, does you in the 
iront, art, also doing you, does you in the 
back. Art is the last perfidy. The art of 
artists. I don’t mean the art of men. The 
poets are sold out, as much sold out as if 
they took money in the transaction. Why 
should poetry be bought and paid for? I 
ask even the poetry sort of people : What’s 
the news? and they shake their heads: 
There is no news. That is, there is no 
poetry. Poetry is dead. The traditions 
are worn out. The machine won't work any 
more, is no longer plausible. The people 
who know nothing got on to this before the 
artists who know everything. That is why 
this is not an age of poetry. That is also 
why it is the best of all ages of poetry. But 
the poetry of this age so far, except in a 
few exceptions, has only been lived. It 
has not been written. It will be more and 
more lived, and then will be more and more 
written. But the message of the age can't 
be conveyed through alien forms. It must 
create its own forms. It must talk art ac- 
cording to its own instincts. Give science 
a voice. Give the machine a voice. Give 
labor a voice,—especially labor, the giant 
greatest force of all. Give it a voice. Not 


in the confused singsongs of the dead. No. 

In the capacious anthems of the living. 
You poets of to-day ! 

ing among you. 


I have no stand- 
But you will listen to me, 
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for I am telling you what is the matter with 
you. You say there is something the mat- 
ter with the world. You are wrong. There 
is something the matter with you. The 
wotld is as hungry as ever. What can you 
do to feed it? But the poets of the world 
never come out of your traditions and for- 
mulas. They come out of the world’s heart, 
out of its common, everyday degradation 
and glory. The trouble is not with the 
world, but with you. The world is listen- 
ing, but you do not sing. You are echoers. 
You are not singers, you poets of to-day. 

You poets of to-morrow! You will not 
report on the dead. You will report on the 
living. You will not busy yourselves with 
words. You will busy yourselves with life. 
You wil not disdain form, but you will let 
form take care of itself. The song will take 
care of its form. It will not make light of 
form, nor will it let form make light of it. 
But they will always freely go together. 
But the form will grow. It will not be 
manufactured. It will get its warp and woof 
from what it is intended to do. 
is sure. The matter is sure. 
The manner is sure. But the 
manner will suit the matter. Matter will 
slip into it and be accommodated. There 
will be no tyrannies of tradition to preju- 
dice the partnership. 


One thing 
Another thing 
is sure. 


You poets of to-morrow! You will step 
out of your own light. You will stop your 
rhymes. You will treat with the people in 
‘a language they understand. And _ you 
woman: the first real song is still to be 
sung to you. And you man: the first song 
is yet to be sung to you. For the singers 
have been so engaged with their songs they 
have forgotten what they were singing 
about. But the new word is spoken. Now 
they will be so busy with their motive they 
will not have time for their songs. And 
then their will sing real for once. 
Then woman will be sung, her sex, her es- 
sential genius — not her eyebrows, and her 
feet, and her alabaster skin. The woman in 
the woman will be heralded ; and the man in 
the man. Science has yet to be sung. Its 
first song is yet unwritten. And the laborer 
is yet to be sung. His first song has yet to 


songs 


be conceived. The whole thing has been 
done wrong so far, has been done as an 
art instead of as a frenzy, has been done 
with respect for words rather than with re- 
spect for life. Has any poet yet frankly 
loved in a poem? Put his body’s love into 
it and his spirit’s love ? The artists have 
been preoccupied. They are victims of 
grammars, and tenses, and adjectives. They 
follow forms. They do not lead forms. 
They hate worse to have a thing badly said 
than to have the thing itself bad. Here is 
the outspread world. The world listens. It 
is waiting for some one to speak in its 
voice. Waiting for some one to be its eyes, 
and mouth, and ears, and heart. Who will 
compete ? Let no one come with the an- 
cient formulas. They won't do the job. 
Let no one come who is not convinced. 
No one who looks back. No one whose 
models are dead and epitaphed. Let only 
those come who come unpledged, who can 
start with what they see and hear, who do 
not need rules and covenants as guides, who 
can stand on their own feet, who are not 
afraid of the shops, and the stores, and the 
offices, and the crowd, who are not afraid of 
the plainest words, who are not afraid to be 
normal, who do not doubt the capacity of 
the vocabulary of daily life to take care of 
a'l verbal situations, who would as lief be 
dishonest with your purse as with a word. 
Let no one come who does not come pre- 
pared to forget that he is an artist and to 
remember that he is a man —that first and 
last of all. 

Listen to me to-day, for you will have to 
listen to my successor to-morrow. Do not 
trifle with what I say. My feet are not mis- 
| I am parting a veil for you. Look 
into the future. Drop all your baubled arts 
behind you. Rise to the levels farther on, 
empty-handed, desire leading desire to the 
democratic ideal. The world is tired of art- 
ists. It wants men. It is tired of the pol- 
ishers of phrases. It wants life. The world 
says: Sing. It has not shut the singer up. 
It has waited for him to sing. The singer 
has shut himself up, has not sung. We 
have not called the rhymes and rhythms of 
a pettifogging finesse song—the emascu- 


led. 
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lated enunciators of traditions. They have 
not sung. The world has always been will- 
ing to hear, but the poets have not always 
been willing to sing. The people say : Sing. 


But they also say : Sing in the language of 

people. You poets of to-day and _ to- 

morrow ! Horace Traubel. 
The Conservator. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.—XVI. 


Avoid stock phrases. In writing of a rail- 
way accident, do not say that “willing 
hands” began the work of rescue. The 
phrase, “a dull, sickening thud,” has become 
a joke. A man stealing flour is not caught 
“red-handed.” Just because a man _ is 
seventy-five years old, do not Say that he 
“has reached the seventy-fiith milestone of 
life.” Why say “a musty chronicle” ? 
Perhaps all chronicles are musty, but if so, 
it surely isn’t necessary to say so. We are 
all tired of reading that a man struck by a 
locomotive “hurled through the air as if 
shot from a catapult.” 

Stick to possibilities in writing fiction, and 
visualize your situations.. If the author of 
“The Black Secret” had done that he 
would not have written: “He folded her 
hands together, and holding them against 
his breast, he kissed them reverently.” 
Another “popular” novelist writes: “ He 
pressed a burning kiss upon either cheek, 
and straightway her face became ashen.” A 
wedding story in an Oregon paper contains 
this sentence: ‘The bridegroom’s present 
to the bride was a handsome diamond 
brooch, together with many other beautiful 
things in cut-glass.””. An advertisement in a 
New York paper reads: “ Wanted — Girl, 
over 16, white, to paste labels on.” 
The Bellefontaine (O.) Examiner says: 
“The friends and neighbors of Amos Lee 
and wife spent Sunday with them, taking 
their baskets. Mr. and Mrs. Lee are both 
aged and afflicted.” A series of revival ser- 


vices were being held in a Western city, and 
placards giving notice of the services were 
posted in conspicuous places. 

following notice was posted : 


One day the 
“ Hell, Its 


Location and Absolute Certainty. 
Jones, barytone soloist, 
Mother I'll Be There.’ ” 

In using metaphor, take care that it shall 
be appropriate. Duellists cross swords, but 
it is violent metaphor to say that opposing 
baseball nines “cross bats.” So a runner 
in a Marathon may limp across the finish 
line, but it shocks the imagination to read 
that an ocean liner, after severe buffeting by 
storms at sea, “limped into port.” The 
preacher, too, did not stop to think when, 
at the end of his eloquent sermon at the fu- 
neral of a young girl, his voice trembled 
with the force of his emotion, as he con- 
cluded his sermon with this outburst : “ Can 
any one doubt that this fair, fragile flower 
has been transplanted to the hothouse of 
the Lord?” 

Be considerate. Remember that such 
terms as “a Dago,” “a Guinea,” “a Chink,” 
“a Mick,” “a Paddy,” “a Frog-Eater,” “a 
Sheeney,” “a : Dutchman ” 


Thomas 


will sing ‘ Tell 


nigger,” “a 
(meaning not a Hollander, but a German ), 
“a Jap,” or “a Johnny Bull” are offensive 
to those to whom they are ‘ applied, 
and never use them. In print, and even 
over the telephone, we should all try 
to be as courteous as in face-to-face con- 
versation. 

Some writers think that Jews object to 
being called Jews, and prefer to be called 
Hebrews. This is not the case. 

The people of San Francisco object to 
having their city called “’Frisco.” Consid- 
ering the origin of the name, which is Span- 
ish for Saint Francis, the abbreviation is not 
in good taste. 

CAMBRIDGE, 


Edward B. Hughes. 


Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
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The Red Book put out a striking adver- 
tisement of its August number, showing a 
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fac-simile of its table of contents with lines. 
drawn from the names of ten of its con- 
tributors to faec-similes of books that they 
have published— James Hopper, “goog” ; 
Seumas Macmanus, “Through the Turf 
Smoke”; Eleanor M. Ingram, “The Fly- 
ing Mercury” ; Edwin Balmer, “ Waylaid by 
Wireless”’; H. B. Mariott Watson, “ Gal- 
loping Dick”; Ellis Parker Butler, “ The 
Water Goats”; Reginald W. Kauffman, 
“The House of Bondage”; Edna Ferber, 
“Dawn O’Hara”; Mary Imlay 
“Caleb French”; and Eleanor Gates, 
“Cupid, the Cowpunch.” The Smart Set 
for August called attention to the number 
of writers it has started on the road to 
success, saying: “‘O. Henry was an ob- 
scure beginner, unknown to. the leading 
magazines, when he came to us in 1902. We 
were the first to recognize poetic talent in 
Theodosia Garrison, Elsa Barker, and the 
late Father Tabb, as we were the first to 
discern the story-telling gift in Gelett Bur- 
gess, Paul Laurence Dunbar, James Branch» 
Cabell, Justus Miles Forman, Gouverneur 
Morris, Josiah Flynt, Guy Wetmore Carryl, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Edna Kenton, 
and the Baroness von Hutton.” Possibly 
other editors might dispute some of these 
claims, but there is no question that the 
Smart Set, which declares that it wants 
cleverness and originality, come whence 
they may, has welcomed many new writers 
into print. The same is true of the Popular 
Magazine, which in its August number 
printed a striking lisf of books that have 
been re-printed fr its pages—‘“ The 
House of the valine el Pines,” by Anna 
Katharine Green ;- “The Heritage of the 
Desert,” by Zane Grey ; “ Hidden Water,” 
by Dane Coolidge ; “The Purchase Price” 
(entitled in the magazine “The Grapes of 
Wrath”), by Emerson Hough; “The 
Taming of Red Butte Western,” by Francis 
Lynde ; “Adventure,” by Jack London ; 
“Going Some,” by Rex Beach; “ Tono— 
Bungay,” by H. G. Wells; “The City of 
Dread,” by Stewart Edward White ; “ The 
Head Coach,” “The Stroke Oar,” and 
“College Years,” by Ralph D. Paine ; 
“The Red-Blooded,” by Edgar Beecher 


Taylor, 
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Bronson ; “ Garrison’s Finish,” by W. B. M. 
Ferguson ; “Raw Gold” and “ The Land 
of Frozen Suns,” by Bertrand Sinclair ; 
“The Hemlock Avenue Mystery” and 
“The Red House on Rowan Street,” by 
Rowan Doubleday ; “The Moon Dancers,” 
by Henry C. Rowland ; “ An Enemy to So- 
ciety,” by George Bronson-Howard ; “ The 
Boss of Wind River,” by A. M. Chisholm ; 
and other books by George Pattullo, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, George Randolph 
Chester, Arthur Stringer, B. M. Bower, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, Charles R. Barnes, 
Roy Norton, Elliott Flower, William Mac- 
Leod Raine, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Max 
Marcin, George C. Shedd, Morgan Robert- 
son, Hulbert Footner, Arthur Train, Wil- 
liam Hamilton Osborne. One of the strik- 
ing things about this is that a novel that 
can be bought complete in a magazine, to- 
gether with a number of short stories, for 
fifteen cents becomes a $1.50 book as soon 
as it is put into independent covers. <A 
lesson to writers is that they should reserve 
their book publication rights when selling 
manuscript to magazines. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








George Rothwell Brown, who wrote the 
story, “The Tribulations of Trinity Tim,” 
published in Lippincott’s for July, is the 
editorial paragrapher on the Washington 
Post. Mr. Brown has been engaged in 
newspaper work since he was seventeen 
years of age, and began writing Western 
stories in 1899, when he was a reporter on 
a newspaper in El Paso, Texas. His first 
story published in the East was “ Sonora 
Slim’s Sefiorita,” which appeared in Mun- 
sey’s in the summer of 1902, and from 
which, he says, David Belasco, with the 
free and easy manner of genius, calmly bor- 
rowed his character of “Sonora Slim” and 
such other things as he found available for 
his “Girl of the Golden West.” Mr. 
Brown came to New York and worked on 
one or two of the newspapers there, and in 
1902 went to the Washington Post, on which 
paper he has been police reporter, political 


writer, and editorial writer. For five years 
he was in the employ of the Boston Herald 
in Washington, returning to the -Post last 
year to write the editorial paragraphs. His 
newspaper work keeps him busy, but he has 
found time to turn out some fiction, includ- 
ing in all about a dozen stories. Every- 
thing he writes, whether news, editorials, 
special stories, or fiction, is all in the day’s 
work, he says, and he never has any literary 
work, so called. In connection with the late 
Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada, he 
assisted in writing, and did edit, Mr. Stew- 
art’s Reminiscences, published about five 
years ago, when Mr. Brown was a political 
writer. A portion of this material was 
printed in the Saturday Evening Post, 
under the title, “ A Senator of the Sixties.” 
Some of Mr. Brown’s short stories, in ad- 
dition to the early ones published in the 
West, have been “ Maria of the Maverick,” 
“The Whispering Cupid,” and “On _ the 
Rapidan.” 





Arthur H. Gooden, whose story, “ The 
Rich Miss Collingwood,” was printed in the 
Columbian for July, was born in England, 
and spent his early childhood in that coun- 
try and in South Africa, where his family 
lived for several years. The last twenty 
years he has spent in California, and he now 
calls himself an American and a Californian. 
Mr. Gooden has always been an omnivorous 
reader, reading everything and anything 
that came his way, and he still remembers 
with peculiar pleasure his introduction to 
Kipling when a youngster in the shape of a 
dog-eared, paper-back copy of “ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” lent him by a “ remittance 
man” ranch-hand of his father’s. His first 
attempt at writing was a dog story, “ Bran’s 
Reminiscences,” which brought his first re- 
jection slip—in the form of a kindly and 
encouraging letter from the editors of the 
Youth’s Companion, inviting further con- 
tributions. The story found a place with 
the Los Angeles Times and brought him 
the sum of five dollars. His first real 
effort was “The Invader,” a California 
story, published in the Blue Book, which 
brought him $150. This was written after 
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business hours, chiefly for the pleasure in 
the writing, and its success tempted him to 
try again with “The Voice He Heard,” 
which was printed in the Literary Magazine. 
During the past year Mr. Gooden has given 
all his time to literary work, and his stories 
have been published in the Columbian, the 
Blue Book, the Green Book, Home, the 
American Home Monthly, the Argosy, the 





Literary Magazine, and Opportunity 
(Spokane). 

Rose Henderson, whose poem, “ Mid- 
summer Night,” appeared in Lippincottt’s 


for July, is an Iowa newspaper woman, and 
an occasional contributor to magazines. At 
present she is associate editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Leader, where she has 
been literary and dramatic editor for two 
years. Miss Henderson is a graduate of 
Drake University, and spent a year as a 
graduate student at the University of Chi- 
cago. Following her work at Chicago, she 
taught English for two years at Drake Uni- 
versity. Her verse has appeared in the 
Forum, the Smart Set, Gunter’s, and other 
leading magazines. She has also written a 
number of short stories, one of which will 
be printed in an early number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


William Slavens McNutt, who had a 
story, “Her Chance,” in Ainslee’s for July, 
is twenty-five vears old and an actor by pro- 
fession. He was born in Urbana, IL, and 
is the son of a minister. He attended col- 
lege, but never graduated, and says that he 
has since been a hobo, a glass worker, a 
lumber jack, and a prospector. His wife 
insisted he could write, as he says “ perhaps 
arriving at her conclusion through a process 
of elimination.” Last November, while in 
Alaska, he wrote his first story, and since 
then he has had stories accepted by Mc- 
Clure’s, the American Magazine, Ainslee’s, 
and the Popular Magazine. “Her Chance” 
is his first published story. 

Frank H. Shaw, whose - story, 
Temptation of Skipper Dennison,” 


“ The 


was 


printed in the Red Book for May, is an 
Englishman, and was a master mariner be- 





fore he took up writing as a profession. 
He began to write while at sea, and con- 
tributed to many of the English papers and 
magazines for some eighteen months be- 
fore leaving life on the ocean. His first 
year at writing was a severe one, but he 
finally got work on the London Weekly 
Telegraph, and gradually extended his 
market until he was working for most of 
the London papers, and after his first novel, 
“A Daughter of the Storm,” was written 
he was retained by the publishing house of 
Cassell. His first attempt to contribute to 
a United States magazine was with an 
article on rounding Cape Horn in the win- 
ter time, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for July, 1908, and after that he had 
some stories in the now defunct Ocean. 
Mr. Shaw has also had five stories in the 
Smart Set, but he has been almost too busy 
to compete in the market on this side, as 
he has published three boys’ books, in- 
numerable serials, and short stories without 
end. He devotes most of his attention to 
tales of the sea, the atmosphere of which 
he professes to understand, after ten years’ 


experience of it in all its moods. 
. 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Harrison. Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
whose first novel, “ Queed,” is having un- 
usual success, says that soon after his birth 
at Sewanee, Tenn., his father resigned the 
professorship in Latin and Greek at the 
University of the South, which he had held 
for twelve years, and removed to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he founded the Brooklyn 
Latin School. Here Mr. Harrison grew up. 
He was taught at his father’s school, took a 
B. A. at Columbia University, and for three 
years afterward helped his father as a 
teacher. In 1902 his father died and the 
family moved to Richmond. After a year 
in business, the young man was invited to 
join the staff of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch as a book reviewer. “I accepted,” 
he says, “ and so began a pleasant and valu- 
able connection which ended only with my 
departure from Richmond. My duties on 
the Times-Dispatch gradually grew. I was 
soon set to paragraphing ; next to rhym- 
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ing ; before a great while to writing edito- 
rials; and as the years ran on, I turned 
over the reviewing to another hand, and 
gave all my time to the editorial page. 

“ Finally, in November, 1908, circum- 
stances made a reorganization of the staff 
necessary, and I was appointed chief 
editorial writer. The post was in every 
way a desirable one ; but newspaper work 
was never my goal; my whole heart was 
never in it; I always wanted to write 
books ; and when I had put by enough to 
stand off the wolf for a few months, I 
burned my bridges by resigning my position 
and claiming all my time for my own work. 
I could give myself a year’s chance, and I 
thought that if I ever could do anything, I 
could do it,in a year. 

“It is rather singular to reflect that I am 
the author of more than 1,000 published 
‘poems.’ For more than three years I 
wrote a daily rhyme for the Times-Dispatch 
—six rhymes a week, Monday’s paper con- 
taining a clipped rhyme. These verses 
were of every conceivable sort, length, and 
form, and on every conceivable subject, or 
no subject at all. People used to ask me 
how I managed to keep it up, but of course 
it is the sort of thing which grows con- 
stantly easier, and it would have been per- 
fectly simple to write two or four rhymes a 
day, as indeed some bards Wo. 

“The point of origin of my desire to write 
is shrouded in obscurity, but I think it must 
date back to an early period. When I was 
nineteen, I sold a short story to the New 
York Sunday Herald—I got $11 for it, I 
think — and that was the first money I ever 
got out of fiction. By the way, that was 
hardly fiction, aiter all, for though I gave it 
a fictional form, the incident I recounted 
had really happened to an acquaintance of 
mine. A year or two later I had two little 
stories in the ‘Editor's Drawer’ depart- 
ment of Harper’s Magazine. In the ten 
years that have since elapsed, I have pub- 
lished a number of short stories — perhaps 
ten or twelve in all—scattered around in 
various magazines. 

“My first real chance to write came when 
at last I found myself with my time free, 


and at the same time with a certain tech- 
nical experience gained by much arduous 
toil. I had for years been impatient to get 
to work on a book, written upon a mature 
ideal of what a book should be. 

“It may be interesting to say that I 
wrote ‘Queed’ entire in a little more than 
four months. All the work on it, from the 
first vague gropings for ideas and the 
people in it to the consignment of the type- 
written manuscript to the express office, 
was done in less than five months. I aver- 
aged eight hours a day, seven days a week, 
for four months. Many days my actual 
working time reached ten hours, but of 
course there were other days when I fell 
far below the average.” 

Wister. — Owen Wister, in the introduc- 
tion to his new novel, “ Members of the 
Family,” writes as follows of the beginning 
of his literary career : — 

“It was in 1891, after repeated sojourn- 
ings in camp, ranch, and military post, that 
my saturation with the whole thing ran 
over, so to speak, in the form of fiction. 
Writing had been constant pastime since 
the school paper; in 1884 Mr. Howells 
(how kind he was!) had felt my literary 
pulse and pronounced it promising; a 
quickening came from the pages of Steven- 
son; a far stronger shove next from the 
genius of ‘Plain Tales from the Hills’ ; 
during an unusually long and broad wander- 
ing through the Platte Valley, Powder 
River, Buffalo, Cheyenne, Fort Washakie, 
Jackson’s Hole, and the park, the final push 
happened to be given by Prosper Mérimeée ; 
I had the volume containing ‘Carmen’ with 
me. 

“ After reading it in the park, I straight- 
way invented a traveler's tale. This was 
written down aiter I’ got home—I leit 
some good company at a club dinner table 
one night to go off to a lonely library and 
begin it. A second followed, both were 
sent to Franklin square and accepted by Mr. 
Alden. 

“Then I found my pretty-faithfully-kept 
Western diaries (they would now fill a 
shelf ) to be a reservoir of suggestion and 
at times a source of despair; as, for in- 
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stance, when I unearthed the following ab- 
breviations : ‘Be sure to remember Green- 
hides — perpendicular — sediment — Tues- 
days as a rule.’ 

“Aware of Mérimée’s not highly expan- 
sive nature, I should hesitate were he alive 
to disclose my debt to his ‘Carmen’ — my 
favorite of all short stories.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Arrsuir Boys in Frnance. By H. L. Sayler. 
Illustrated by S. H. Riesenberg. 205 pp. Cloth, 
$t.00. Chicago: The Reilly & Britton Company. 


IgII. 

“The Airship Boys in Finance” is the 
fifth volume in the up-to-date Airship Boys 
Series, the stories which have won popu- 
larity with boys by their liveliness and in- 
genuity. Mr. Sayler has a special knowl- 
edge of aeronautics, and aviators give him 
credit for new ideas, some of which have 
been adopted. 

Tue Darinc Twins. By L. Frank Baum. _ Iilus- 
trated by Pauline M. Batchelder. 317 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00, net. Chicago: The Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. igit. 

“The Daring Twins” is a story for young 
folk between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
which will delight its readers. It shows the 
real life of real boys and girls —their fun, 
their trials, their adventures. Not only is 
the story interesting, but it inculcates good 
morals, without the slightest trace of 
preaching. It is Mr. Baum’s first offering 
along this line, but other books of the same 
kind will be demanded. 


Wurat Happenep at Ovenserc. By Clifford How- 
ard. Illustrated by Emile A. Nelson. 204 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00, net. Chicago: The Reilly & Britton 
Company. 1911. 

Just what did happen at Olenberg is not 
disclosed until near the end of Mr. Howard’s 
story, but meanwhile the interest is well sus- 
tained, and the dénouement will satisfy the 
reader. 


LITERARY ARTICLES !N PERIODICALS, 


[ For the convenience of readers Tot Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on ‘receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 











Tue Present State OF Poetry. Arthur D. Ficke. 
North American Review (38 c. ) for September. 





In Beware or THE Generat Reaper. Brander 
Matthews. North American Review (38 c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Poets ano Love. W. D. Howells. Editor's 
Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

THe MANAGER AND THE MANUSCRIPT. George 
Jean Nathan. Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

Tue Weppinc Day 1n Fiction. Edna Kenton, 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for September. 

NOMENCLATURE IN LITERATURE. 


Kate Leslie 


Smith. Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

Epwin Austin Aspsey, ILLUSTRATOR. Ernest 
Knaufft. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for 
September. 


How I Wrote My First Booxs. Marietta Hol- 
ley. Harper’s Bazar (18 c.) for September. 

Wuy [ Betreve in tHe Litrte Tunes. David 
Belasco. Ladies’ Home Journal (18 c.) for Septem- 
ber. 

Are THE AmerRICAN NOVELISTS 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Ladies’ 
(18 c.) for September. 

On THE Makinc oF Books. Felix Benguiat. 
cific Monthly (18 c.) for September. 

Joun GatswortHy— AN APPRECIATION. 
portrait. Skelton. World To-Day 
for August. 

Tue Prorotyres oF 
Illustrated. William S. Walsh. 
for August. 

German Humour. 


DETERIORATING ? 
Home Journal 


Pa- 


With 


Isabel (18 c.) 


THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS. 
Columbian (18 c. ) 


Illustrated. Strand (18 c.) for 


August. 
Tue American Woman IN Poetry. Grace 
Knoche. Theosophical Path (23 ¢.) for July. 


DANTE AND THE Bowery. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Outlook (18 c.) for September ( August 26). 

Tue American Newspaper. XV.— The Voice of 
a Generation. Illustrated. Will Irwin. Collier's 
(13 ¢.) for July 209. 

Tue AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 
readers about their home papers. 
for August 19. 


Prize letters from 
Collier’s (13 c¢.) 


a 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Jennette Lee, who is a professor in the 
English department at Smith College, as 
well as an author, is taking a year’s vaca- 
tion from her college work, and has sailed 


for England with her husband, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, and her young daughter, 
Geraldine. 


William Dean Howells and his daughter 
Mildred have sailed for Wales, where they 
will visit the old home of Mr. Howells’s 
parents. 
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Robert W. Chambers, with his family, 
will spend the rest of the summer abroad 
motoring in England and on the continent. 


Mrs. Daniel Lothrop (“ Margaret Sid- 
ney”) has closed her home, “The Way- 
side,” in Concord, once the home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and is at East 
Gloucester, Mass., for the remainder of the 
season. 

Thomas Nelson Page is spending the 
summer at York Harbor, Me., where he 
plays golf every day with Peter F. Dunne, 
better known as “ Mr. Dooley.” 

Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain's 
biographer, has sailed for Europe to collect 
additional data for his forthcoming life of 
Mr. Clemens. 

L. M. Montgomery (Miss Lucy Maud 
Montgomery ), of Cavendish, P. E. I., was 
married July 5 to Rev. Ewen Macdonald, a 
Presbyterian minister, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Macdonald have sailed for Scotland on their 
wedding trip. 


E. Temple Thurston has married again in 


London, and his former wife, Katherine. 


Cecile Thurston, has announced her en- 
gagement to a Scottish physician, Dr. Al- 
fred Buckley Gavin. 

A settlement has been arranged in the 
action for a judicial separation brought by 
“Trene Osgood,” the novelist, against 
Robert Hafborough Sherard, the petition 
having been withdrawn, and the parties 
having agreed to a mutual separation, the 
wife making her husband an annual allow- 
ance and paying the costs of the action. 


In a special Riverside Press edition, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company has brought 
out “Some Family Letters of Thackeray, 
‘Together with Recollections by His Kins- 
woman, Blanche Warre Cornish.” Mrs. 
Warre Cornish was formerly Miss Ritchie, 
and her Recollections are printed with the 
approval of Thackeray's daughter, Lady 
Ritchie. d 

Lewis Melville has prepared a book, en- 
titled “‘Some Aspects of Thackeray,” which 
Little, Brown, & Co. announce for early 
publication. 


David Wilson, an English official in 
Burma, has spent several years collecting 
and arranging material for a biography of 
Carlyle. 

“Frederick James Furnivall: a Volume 
of Personal Record,” which is about to be 
published by Henry Frowde, contains an 
eighty-page biography of Dr. Furnivall by 
J. J. Munro, throwing new light on the lit- 
erary history of the last century, and con- 
tributions from forty-nine friends. 


A complete edition of the works of 
Bjornson and a new biogyaphy of him will 
be published in the autumn by Herr S. 
Fischer in Berlin. 


A biography of Sir Charles Dilke is being 
edited by his literary executrix, Miss Ger- 
trude Tuckwell. 

A “Life of Sir George Newnes,” best 
known as the founder of the Westminster 
Gazette, is being written by Miss Hulda 
Friedericks. 


T. H. S. Escott, a writer who has been 
identified with London newspapers since 
1866, has produced a book on the most fas- 
cinating of all professions. ‘ Masters of 
English Journalism” he calls it, and, be- 
ginning with Daniel Defoe, he portrays the 
leading figures on English newspapers from 
that pioneer down to the notable editors of 
the present day. 


Collier’s will pay $100 for the best manu- 
script of a thousand words or less, describ- 
ing an actual vacation experience ; fifty dol- 
lars for the second best; and twenty-five 
dollars for every other accepted manuscript. 
Contributions must be mailed before No- 
vember 1, addressed to the Vacation Editor 
Collier’s, 413 West Sixteenth street, New 
York city. A few good photographs are 
especially desired in connection with each 
manuscript. Eyery photograph should have 
on its back a description of what it repre- 
sents, and the name and address of the 
sender. 


The estate of Julia Ward Howe amounts 
to $39,700 in real estate and $7,155 in per- 
sonal property. 
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The student fund committee of the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York has offered for 
1911-12 a six-hundred-dollar fellowship in 
dramatic composition at Harvard. Appli- 
cants for the fellowship must submit to Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker at Harvard one play 
of not than three acts, entirely the 
writers composition. The deserving appli- 
cant found most talented in dramatic writ- 
ing by Professor Baker will receive the fel- 
lowship. 


less 


James Hazen Hyde has founded a per- 
manent prize of $200 under the patronage 
of the Franco-American committee, to be 
given annually to the author of the best 
manuscript book or translation which serves 
to bring the United States and France 
closer together or to make the two peoples 
better known to each other. 


A‘ new humorous weekly entitled Satire 
will soon appear in New York, under the 
management of Walter Pulitzer, son of Al- 
bert Pulitzer, founder of the Morning Jour- 
nal. Mr. Pulitzer says that Satire will be 
devoted to refined wit as distinct from the 
coarse fun of the comic supplement. He 
offers a prize of ten dollars a word for the 
best original definition of “ satire,” to be 
used as a permanent motto for the maga- 
zine. 

Francis Hackett has retired from the 
editorship of the Chicago Evening Post’s 
excellent Friday Literary Review to devote 
himself to independent literary work. He 
is succeeded by Floyd Dell. 

The Delineator editorship is 
charge of George Barr Baker, and Charles 
Hanson Towne, formerly Reader of the De- 
lineator and Designer, and the New Idea, 
assumes the managing editorship of the De- 
signer, being succeeded in his former berth 
by James S. Hamilton, formerly of Put- 
nam’s and Appleton’s. 


Trumbull White, associate editor of 
Everybody's Magazine, and editor of Ad- 
venture, has succeeded John O'Hare Cos- 
grove as managing editor of Everybody’s. 
Arthur S. Hoffman has taken Mr. White’s 
place as editor of Adventure. 


now in 


The World To-day, Chicago, has been 
purchased by the interests that control the 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Motor, 
and Motor Boating, and will bear the im- 
print on its next number of the “ World 
Review Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.” The acquisition of this magazine 
gives the’ Hearst group what has heretofore 
been missing, a publication of the type of 
the World’s Work and the Review of Re- 
views. It is not yet decided whether 
Shailer Matthews, the editor, will go to 
New York. The subscription price will be 
advanced to three dollars a year. 

After five semi-monthly appearances, the 
National Post has been merged with Suc- 
cess Magazine. The National Post's last 
appearance was July 1. The August num- 
ber of Success is entitled Success Magazine 
and the National Post. 

Morrison's Monthly Magazine, Chicago, 
has been acquired by the United Publishing 
Company, and a new weekly publication is 
projected, The managing editor will be 
Harry L. Bird, former secretary of the Chi- 
cago Legislative Voters’ League. 

The Company, Chicago, pub- 
lishers of the Progress Magazine and other 
periodicals, is in the hands of a receiver, 
with liabilities of $240,000 and only $100,000 


assets. 


Progress 


Edna Ferber, author of “ Dawn O'Hara,” 
declares that it was not so much her impor- 
tant newspaper work in cities as her first 
years on a weekly in a small town which put 
her in touch with the motion of life. Miss 
Ferber was called “the youngest real re- 
porter in the United States,” when, at 
seventeen, she began newspaper work in 
Appleton, Wis. 

Edwin A. Abbey died in London August 
1, aged fiity-nine. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen died at 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., August 7, aged seventy- 
nine. 

Mrs. M. L. Rayne died in Chicago August 
8, aged seventy years. 

Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCullough died in 
Chicago August 17, aged thirty-seven. 





